END OF THE KING AND OF THE GIRONDE

other time had indignantly protested against the arrest
by local authorities of a member of the Eight. His
utterances immediately before and after the insurrec-
tion betray his inner struggle. He flares up at the
Commune, which at one time seems to have wavered:
"If the Commune fails to make common cause with
the people, if it fails to form a compact alliance
with it, then it violates its most fundamental duty and
is unworthy of the popularity it has hitherto enjoyed".
But he himself feels lassitude coming over him, and says
at the Club: "I am unable to prescribe to the people
what measures it should take to save itself. It is beyond
the power of any one man to do so. It is not for me to
do so, exhausted as I am by four years of revolutionary
activity, consumed as I am by a slow fever. There is at
present nothing more that I can do." Meeting Garat on
the street he says to him: "I am tired of the Revolution.
I am ill. The country has never been in a worse predica-
ment. I doubt if it can extricate itself." Ten days after
the fall of the Girondins, far from sounding a paean
of triumph, he again says at the Club: "As for me, I
confess that I realize my inadequacy. I have no longer
the necessary stamina to combat the machinations of
aristocracy. Exhausted by four years of painful and
bootless struggle, I feel that my physical and mental
powers are no longer equal to the requirements of a
great revolutionary movement, and it is my intention
to resign."

But in spite of this doubt and self-torment he went
on. On the 26th of May all was ready and he gave the
signal at the Club: "I declare myself in a state of insur-
rection against the corrupt deputies. I ask all the
deputies of the Mountain to rally to the combat."

The Jacobins arose and declared themselves solemnly
in a state of insurrection.
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